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Chariwaria 


A CAVALRY officer complains that before very long the 
horse will be a rare animal in the Zoological Gardens. As 
a matter of fact it is now. 


° ° 


Democracy Makes Ready 
“Treasure Cot. Pedigree bar cot 2ft.x 3ft. carrying basket, all 
complete with mattresses, service revolver mark VI +303 rifle and 2 
damaged shotguns.”’—*‘ For Sale’> Advt. in Kenya Paper. 


° ° 


An American visitor says he saw a very realistic scare- 
crow in a Norfolk farmer’s 
field. It is believed locally 
to have been the farmer. 


° ° 


We learn froma column- 
ist that an unusually large 
number of people have 
been wintering abroad this 
winter. Oh, well, perhaps 
they wintered at home 
last summer. 


° ° 





As a proof of a dog’s 
intelligence a scientist cites the fact that it always knows 
its master’s whistle. But it doesn’t necessarily follow. 


° ° 


“Many people habitually misspell and mispronounce the name of 
the most famous church in England under the mistaken notion 
that the second part of the name Westminser is ‘minster.’ It is 
‘minster’ with only one ‘i’ and pronounced in only two syllables.” 

Newfoundland Paper. 


We shall continue to ask, what’s the point of the ‘W’? 


In answer to our question in a recent issue, ‘* Where do 
flies go in the winter?” a reader remarks that they generally 
go up the chimney. He says they find it soots them. 


° ° 


Disloyalty in the Dominions 
* PREPARING REPULSE FoR Royal. Gursts TO CANADA.” 
Ottawa “Journal.” 
° oO 


Writing in his parish magazine a clergyman says friends 
of long standing are too often parted by a few abruptly- 
spoken words. Is he thinking of “Time. gentlemen, please” ? 


° ° 


Wells in many parts of 
Australia have dried up. 
But, if one can believe the 
cabled reports, not H. G. 


° ° 


“We owe a great deal 
to our local government,” 
states a publicist. The 
trouble is that sooner or 
later we shall have to pay 
it. 








° ° 


* HOLDER-UP.— Holder-on or holder-up (hand), —holder-up 
(machine) (21).”"—From the List of Reserved Occupations in Time 
of War.” 


Does this include members of the Cabinet ¢ 
° ° 


While fishing a canal in Cumberland an angler hooked a 
wallet containing three one-pound notes and two ten-shilling 
ones. Sportsmen would be interested to know if he threw 
the small ones back. 
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The Pilgrim Fathers 


(Revised 
LT a recent article Mr. H. G. WELLS 


points out that we in England 

know only of the life of the 
American leisured class and are quite 
ignorant of the true American and his 
home, which is, he points out, very like 
our own. This is wrong. In two places. 
Not only am I quite familiar with the 
home-life of the average American but 
that home-life is not at all like my own. 

The facts have been brought very 
vividly to my attention by a series of 
films now showing (as the man in 
buttons says) in which are portrayed 
the activities of an American Judge 
and his family. 

The Judge I have met before, and 
he himself introduces no element of 
surprise, being, as ever, grey-haired 
and genial, with sympathetic lines and 
some careworn eye-shadows. He has a 
charming habit of hiding an amused 
smile unsuccessfully behind a tired 
hand. It is not surprising that his hand 
is tired because this habit has grown 
upon him rather. 

The surprise comes, however, with 
the introduction of the son of the genial 
old Judge. This boy is fifteen years of 
age and his appearance constitutes the 
first surprise. I do not allude to the 
startling contrast. between his features 
and those of his father; this is easily 
explained away by probable divorces 
on one or more sides of the family. I 
refer rather to the boy’s garments. 
While the Judge dresses in the best of 
American taste, the youth wears an 
unfortunate lumber-jacket (a deriva- 
tive from the Room rather than the 
Jack) in large checks, some trousers 
loosely cut on the boiler-suit pattern 
and a species of cloth bowler-hat. But 
what of this? Has not the poet said 
concerning clothes, etc., ete? (See 
Shakespeare, Burns and Gunga Din.) 


CUlW 





Version) 


It is the conversations between father 
and child which prove so enlightening. 
Personally I was more than enlight- 
ened—I was dazzled. But perhaps I 
come of a colder stock. You shall 
judge. 

The conversations occur frequently. 
They may begin in the street or in the 
home, as chats about cars or behaviour 
at table, but they are invariably 
turned (by the boy, mark that!) to 
the one alarming topic of Girls. 
What my father would have—but I 
digress. 

This is, as nearly as I can remember, 
the type of dialogue that ensues :— 


Wise Old Father (at breakfast). Now, 
my boy, is that the way to speak to 
your sister ? 

Boy. Oh, gee, Dad, don’t get sore! 
(rapidly swallowing a mouthful of some 
patent cereal). Say, Dad, I know where 
I can get a swell car for nineteen bucks 
—I mean dollars. 

W.O.F. (hiding a smile behind his 
hand). Do you, son? 

Boy. Sure. And if I had that car, 
Dad, I could take a pretty girl to the 
Spring Ball. A feller’s got to have a car 
to get a girl, Dad. 

W.O.F. (hiding a smile behind his 
hand). Has he, son? 

Boy (hiding some cereal behind the 
coffee-pot). Sure, Dad. 

W.O.F. Well, son, what do you say 
if I lend you my two-seater for the 
Spring Ball? 

Boy (drinking coffee at the same time). 
That’s swell, Dad, but you see I can’t 
only take but one girl if I have your 
two-seater. 

W.O.F. (h.s.b.h.). And how many do 
you want to take, Son? 

Boy. Oh, well, Dad, I want to put 
up a swell show, so I figured on taking 
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a blonde, a brunette and a red-head, 
so’s to show the boys the sort of guy 
I am—see ? 

W.O.F. (massaging hand slightly and 
deciding to give it a miss this time). A 
blonde, a brunette and a red-head, eh ? 
In my young days one girl was con- 
sidered enough of a handful. (Laughs 
openly at this because it is a real joke 
and won’t hurt the boy’s feelings.) 

Boy. Oh, gee! but a chap needs 
variety nowadays. You and mum are 
behind the times—— 

W.O. F (sternly, because he was reared 
in Virginia and to give the old folks in 
the audience a break). Your mother, my 
boy, was a lady. (All his lines relax.) 

Boy. Oh, gee! I know, Dad, but 

W.O.F. (feeling that the boy has con- 
ceded a point, and not wishing to be too 
hard on the lad). Well, well, you shall 
have your nineteen bucks (h.s.b.h.)—I 
mean dollars. 

[The boy gives a sort of vulgar whoop 
and rushes from the room. 





OW do they do it? How dare they 
speak to their fathers in this 
brazen manner and on such a topic? 
Of course the father’s attitude must be 
agreat help. The English parents of my 
acquaintance, while they are pleasant 
enough, would, I feel sure, be able to 
give a better rendering of Mr. Barrett 
of Wimpole Street than of this Ameri- 
can father when confronted by such an 
emergency. I can imagine the English 
breakfast scene :— 


Boy (home for vacation). Father, may 
I ask 

father. No. You may not ask any- 
thing at all with your mouth partially 
filled with dry toast. I realise from 
your Report that I need never expect 
any brilliance from you in mathematics. 
that science is not your forte, and that 
you would be well-advised to drop 
extra languages, but (crescendo) I will 
not have it said that any child of mine 
is deficient in table-manners. (Hides 
a frown behind his newspaper.) 

Boy (having emptied and rinsed mouth 
carefully). Father, may I speak to you 
upon a very delicate subject ? 

Father (consuming, I regret to say, 
quite a small piece of toast, but he is a 
very busy man). If you have the im- 
pudence to say that, in addition to 
spending your ticket-money on. ill- 
advised refreshment and leaving me to 
settle a bill within the first five minutes 
of your vacation, you have also spent 
or lost the money foolishly sent to you 
by your aunt and are in need of more 
cash— 

Boy. Oh, no, Father. 

Father. Must you interrupt me when 
lam in the middle of a sentence? More 
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“Both of those were shot by your great-grandfather, and 
that’s his portrait.” 
“And who shot him?” 


coffee, please, Mother; and look at that 
boy’s hands. 
—and so on. 


Fe yet, you know, if I had pictured 
a more sympathetic parent in the 
emergency I should have been unable 
to end the conversation. And why? 
Because the boy himself (unless Eng- 
land has changed much and sadly since 
my youth) would have had no soul- 
searing matter to impart. Where are 


these Girls? What did we ever know of 


blondes? (Or. indeed, of red-heads ?) 
The only memory I have is of a girl in 
pink who refused to dance with me a 
second time but consumed unaided 
two ices ‘which | had hidden away 
behind a palm for my own especial 
delectation at a children’s party in ’09. 
I never saw her again. I don’t think I 
ever wanted to. And then this ill- 
dressed youth flaunts his blondes, his 
brunettes and his red-heads in my age- 
ing face. Believe me, my blood boils. 
Can it be jealousy ? 








Dissensions 


NE of the pleasantest aspects of foreign affairs (it 
seems to me) is the division of opinion supposed to 
exist among the leaders of the German Reich. 

Whereas in Poland, Italy, Hungary, Yugo-Slavia and even 
in England and America the word of one man for the most 
part prevails, in Germany this is not so. True, that when 
the hermit of Berchtesgaden after long deliberation breaks 
silence the world has to tremble and only too frequently 
obeys. But he has divided counsellors. With him and about 
him always (I learn) are his Ministers for Strength and Joy, 
his Secretaries for Internal Jubilation, for Unilateral 
Gastronomics and for Arterial Affairs. They shout, but not 
in unison. Many are the Litter wrangles behind the scenes 
before the Realm Leader, wrapped in mystic reverie, at 
long last gives tongue. Exactly how or why we obtain 
information about these internecine quarrels I cannot say. 
But we do. A host of well-informed persons can even quote 
the actual words of stormy meetings when strong men grow 
purple in the face or collapse in torrents of tears. 


Scandinavia or Cywsk? 


Until a few weeks ago (they tell us) Herr Hitler’s eyes 
were known to be resolutely fixed on Finland, with its 
immense possibilities of fried trout for the Aryan breakfast- 
table. It was entitled the Four Years Fish Pclicy. Herr 
Schunck (the leader of the Mirth Through Mastication 
Movement) agreed with the idea, and partial orders went 
out for the mobilisation of eight Baltic divisions of the 
Sturm Schlucker. At the same time’ nearly a hundred 
thousand raft-rowers were recalled to the colours. But 
whilst preparations were still under way Dr. Boebbels (we 
hear), previously in disfavour but now re-established as the 
right-hand man if not the right-half-brain of the Chancellor, 
sought an interview with his chief. 

“You still think,” he cried, bursting abruptly into the 
Axis-Chamber, “that we need fish ?” 

“Of course,” replied the Realm Leader. 

“Fish nothing!’ shouted the outspoken President of the 
Butter Board. “What the Vaterland wants at this moment 
is fat.” 

“What do you mean—fat?” said Herr Hitler listlessly. 
‘Wants fat for what?” 

“What I said,” answered Dr. Boebbels firmly. 
fat. That’s what it wants.” 


“Wants 


Herr Hitler (they continue), after an hour or two of 


conversation in the same earnest strain, was much impressed 
by the idea, and asked in so many words, or even fewer, 
where fat could be found. It was pointed out to him that 
Cywsk was the key town to the fertile valleys of Carinthia, 
and if a spontaneous internal agitation for independence 
could be organised by squads of carefully drilled Nazis 
carrying note-books full of blocked marks in the city of 
Cywsk, compulsory trade treaties could be negotiated with 
Carinthia so that three-quarters of its fat went to Germany 
in exchange for a reasonable quota of obsolete siege-guns 
and eighteenth-century cannon-balls. 


Alteration of Propaganda 

Immediately the German Press, which for the last few 
weeks had printed nothing but inflammatory headlines 
such as 


“ FINLAND THE TRUE ENEMY 
FisH-EATERS INSULT THE GERMAN FLAG ” 
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in Germany 


changed their tune. Nothing was to be read by the most 
experienced linguist except 


“ Cywsk UNDER THE HEEL OF THE OPPRESSOR 
CARINTHIA NEEDS Iron, Not Foon ” 


and it appeared that the Fiihrer had once more and perhaps 
finally made up his mind. Bombing planes, artillery, tanks, 
saucepans—the whole apparatus and paraphernalia, in fact, 
of a peaceful trade drive towards the South-East were put 
in readiness for the day of liberation. But Dr. Boebbels was 
reckoning without Professor Bibbentrop. 


Yet Another Policy 


Scarcely had orders gone out to the Reichswehr than the 
Secretary for Pleasure by Replenitude insisted on a new 
conference and laid his own plans before the bewildered 
Chancellor. 

‘**Fat,” he said in effect, “is a fake.” 

“Why?” asked Herr Hitler. 

“Because fat contains only a portion of the proteins and 
vitamins necessary for building up German-speaking men 
and maidens of the hundred per cent. Aryan breed.” 

“So what?” 

“So we must have gold. With gold we can buy fish, fat, 
fruit, flesh, fodder and frumenty.” 

“Say that seven times quickly, Herr Minister.” 

“You trifle with me, mein Fiihrer,” exclaimed the 
irritated functionary. 

“T am sorry, Herr Minister. But where can gold be got ?” 

“In Guatemala.” 

Or it may have been in Amsterdam. 


Dropping the Pilot 


In any case the result (I gather) was the dismissal of 
Dr. Boebbels, who exchanged his post at the Butter Board 
for the Portfolio of Physical Exercise, just as Herr Schunck 
had been obliged to resign his leadership of the Mirth 
Through Mastication Movement and take up a compara- 
tively unimportant position as the Director of Laughter 
by Love. The whole driving power of the German Reich 
(we are now informed) will be directed towards the acquis- 
ition of gold and nothing but gold. 

Or no. Stop a minute. Herr Schunck is a clever man and 
may have another card up his sleeve. Also he has strong 
and influential friends. In a week or two he may gain the 
fickle Chancellor’s ear by suggesting a new and even more 
grandiose forward-push for the capture of the sardine trade 
in the Mediterranean. It will be called (very likely) the 
Felicity ‘Lhrough Oil Campaign. 

I myself know nothing about these things. I only repeat 
what I read and echo the things that I hear. Evor. 


° ° 


Handbook for Conservatives 


“The National Book Association was founded in 1937 to give its 
members important new books that have a sound, moderate and 
non-revolutionary aspect of great matters of the day affecting their 
daily life and welfare .. . 

“N.B.—The next choice is Hitler's ‘Mein Kampf.’ ” 


Advt. in “The Times.” 
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UNDAY morning, | January— 
10 a.m. New Year’s Day— 
10 A.M. 

The faithful Commons are resting; 
or, if devout as well as faithful, are 
preparing for Mattins on this the first 
Sunday of the year. The House of 
Commons itself (London) is dark and 
deserted, silent but for the tread of an 
occasional poligeman. 

But La Chambre des Députés (Paris) 
is alive and toiling ; and thither, on this 
the first Sunday morning of the year, 
Sunday 1 Janvier, stubbornly shaking 
from the aged eyes the scales of yester- 
year, we go to see les Députés gallantly 
at work. “Gallantly,” ay, for some of 
them at least have been celebrating the 
approach of the nouvel an with a near- 
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At Home—The Bachelor 


Salut aux Deéputés 
Ou, Samedi 31 Décembre 


all-night sitting in that same Chambre 
—and we know how they must feel. 

As we cast our first reverent 
glances about the celebrated Chambre 
almost the first thing we note is that 
the day of the week and month are 
prominently displayed on the wall 
beside the tribune. And what, we say, 
a sensible arrangement! The faithful 
Commons are told what time of day it 
is, NO more. 

But what is the day and date thus 
advertised? It is 


SAMEDI 
31 
DECEMBRE 


We rub our eyes, for we have just 


— Gee 
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bought an Observer, and we know very 
well that in cold fact we are well into 


DIMANCHE 
l 
JANVIER 


Ciel / is this a sad case of democratic 
inefficiency, forgetfulness or inertia! 
Pas du tout. It is an example of almost 
totalitarian realism and ruthlessness. 

The Budget of 1939 must be settled 
and voted, we are informed, before 
1938 is out. But if it is not so settled 
and voted before 1938 is out, if tire- 
some fellows are still arguing about the 
Budget when 1938 is over, then our 
logical and vivacious friends simply 
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pretend that 1938 is nof out or over 
at all. The clock is stopped, the 
date-card is left as it is, and 1988 con- 
tinues in being until the Budget 
business is done with. This year last 
year continued only till January 2nd 
the next vear, so to speak. But if tire- 
some people had continued to argue. 
the business, we suppose, might have 
run on into Février, 1939, and the date 
would still have been Samedi, 31 
Décembre. 

We call this admirable. There is 
nothing like it, we believe, in the 
British Constitution. There should be. 
It shows the dictators that the cold 
hard rough stuff is not all on their 
side. 


HERE are other diflerences between 

the Chamber and the Chambre, and. 
naturally, like good Englishmen, we 
were on the look-out for points in our 
own favour. 

Well, the chains of office worn by 
our Messengers are much thicker and 
grander—so there! And here the décor 
generally, we think, is less decorative. 
less dignified.: We miss the reassuring 
wigs of the Speaker and the Clerks- 
at-the-Table. Democratic institutions 
should always be fortified with a touch 
of fancy-dress. Here there is only the 
evening dress of the Président, M. 
Herriot. He is a fine figure, perched 
up there on his lonely eminence, about 
twenty feet above the Front Benches. 
He should have a wig. But then, like 
everyone else, he keeps on making ex- 
pressive French gestures; and perhaps 
a wig would not fit them. 

The Chambre should please those who 
complain that the House of Commons 
looks absurdly small and cannot com- 
fortably contain all the Members. 
When this great semi-circle is full it 
must look like a mass-meeting. There 
are twelve rows of benches, we reckon; 
and a député on the top bench, far 
away up there, must feel himself a 
very back-bencher indeed. Just before 
the adjournment a little député did 
venture to speak from the backmost 
bench but one; and he seemed as far 
away from the Government as a man 
on top of the Pyramid of Cheops. The 
big stuff down in the valley paid no 
attention to him at all, though the 
Président kept tapping with his ruler 
and indicating that an obscure form of 
life was seeking to assert itself on the 
mountain-top. The French, we gather, 
do not mind having to shout; and all 
the French nation of course have 
powerful voices; but we concluded that 
our little place was about the right 
size after all. 

It was a shock to see a group of 
députés clapping their hands when a 
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speaker pleased them; ‘yet there is 
something to be said for this savage 
practice. To the stranger, at least, it 
reveals clearly who stands where and 
with whom; and where there are 
numerous parties and groups that is 
helpful. One sees at once that the first 
and third groups from the Left are 
with the Government for the time 
being, while the second and fourth are 
not. If the députés merely made those 
anonymous animal sounds which we 
‘all “cheers” the Galleries would be 
even more mystified than they are. 
Much too to be said for the voting 
machinery, we fancy, though we do 
not wholly understand it. Three 




















FIGHTING 


THE STORM. | 


times the Government “pose the 
question of confidence” and there is a 
division. The députés do not troop out 
into lobbies: indeed most of them do 
nothing at all, but let the Whips and 
Messengers do the work. At least we 
suppose they are Whips, those lonely 
gentlemen who sit here and there with 
rows of little labelled boxes before 
them. When a division is challenged 
these gentlemen become very busy. 
They take a card from every little box 
(one for every member of the party ?) 
and make a little heap of cards. A 
Messenger approaches them with an 
urn and they pop the cards into the 


urn. The Messenger empties his urn 
into a basket near the Président 


and the cards are taken away for 
counting. All very simple and short: 
the division we timed took six minutes 
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only. And very easy for the député. 
For, having given his authority to the 
Whip, he can vote, we gather, without 
being in the Chamber at all. In other 
words, he can continue his lunch or 
dinner in peace. But how delightful! 
This is what the British legislator has 
longed for down the centuries. 

A further question arises: Does the 
dépulé have to be in the building? 
We mean—Can he record his vote 
while swimming in the South of 
France? We do not know. 

The next question is: 


Ought the 
Chamber to envy and 


’ imitate the 
vivacity of the Chambre? On the 
whole, we think, no. Even at this early 
hour on this first Sunday of the year 
this gathering of députés does look more 
lively than the Members would on a 
similar occasion. This is because all the 
dépulés are gesticulating all the time. 
The speaker, of course, is gesticulating: 
every point that he makes is hammered 
home with his emphatic hands. The 
Président himself is gesticulating. as we 
have said, and whenever he calls one 
lot of députés to order he has eloquent 
shrugs and arm-sweeps for another. 
Some of the députés are interrupting 
the speaker, but, not content with 
angry interjections, they wave angry 
arms at him as well. Others become so 
angry that they merely wave at him 
without saying a word. Even those 
députés who are quietly conducting 
private conversations are never still: 
but everything they say or whisper is 
illustrated with a mobile forearm, fist 
or shoulder. 

Well, we know all about the lifeless 
or too impassive Englishman, who does 
not move a muscle, however deeply he 
feels; but we modestly believe that the 
Frenchman, politician, actor or pri- 
vate citizen, tends to go too far in the 
opposite direction. He uses gesture so 
freely that it ceases to mean anything. 
He is like the writer who relies too 
much on underlining and italics; or 


the paper which gives the same 
enormous headlines to everything, 


from the typist’s wedding to the Gov- 
ernment’s resignation. 


EVERTHELESS, Salut aux Deé- 

putés! In spite of our natural 
loathing for every variation from the 
British formula, we were delighted to 
see the democratic engine revolving so 
vigorously, and we carried away with 
particular admiration two personal 
pictures—M. Herriot presiding so 
benignly, so Bohemianly, but so effec- 
tively; and M. Pau. Reynavp, Min- 
ister of Finance, so alert and fresh and 
fightful at the end of a desperate 
struggle—two, we thought, very good 
marks for “democracy.” A. P. A. 
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KNEW the late Professor Snootlegrab for many years, 

but I never saw him with his hat off. It will be recalled, 

particularly by taximen, that he invariably wore a top- 
hat. He wore it even in bed. I once ventured to ask him 
about this. 

‘““My boy,” he replied, ‘the fact is that I have a small 
lightning-conductor sticking out of the top of my head.” 

“You surprise me,” I said. “ 

“T take my hat off,” he went on, “out-of-doors, in storms. 
it makes a change.” 

Could the sentiments of any man with a lightning- 
conductor sticking out of the top of his head have been 
better expressed? I take leave to doubt it. 

However, one thing I never did find out was where he 
spent the crucial years 1901-3. A large number of people, 
of which I am one, never spent them anywhere, but to say 
this is to adopt a defeatist attitude. 

Frequently I have tackled him on the subject. ‘“ Profes- 
sor,” I said once, “where were you between the years 1901 
and 1903?” 

“Who wants to know?” he barked sharply. 

‘T am taking a statistical inventory of the nations of the 
earth,” I replied, “‘and I wish to put you in a footnote.” 
This seemed as good a reason as any. Professor Snootlegrab 
said in a stern tone, “I disbelieve you. You have not the 
air of an inventory-taking man. I regard your curiosity as 
evidence that you are plotting some questionable and 
insulting manceuvre.” Then, brightening up, he added, 
“Tell me, whatever became of that old gramophone-motor 
Joe and Charley used to scramble their eggs?” 

A moment later I realised with a start that the Professor, 
with his inimitable skill, had changed the subject. 

He was the only man I ever knew that always referred to 
spinach in the plural. This fact possibly has no significance, 
































“Too late now—you’ll just have to sniff!” 
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Snootlegrab: The Man 


but an account of him would be incomplete without it, 
His references to spinach would sometimes confuse inter. 
viewers. 

“The things I like best,” he would announce, “are 
spinach.” 

“Spinach and what?” the interviewer would inquire after 
a pause. 

“Spinach and nothing. Spinach aw naturel. If it were 
not for spinach, believe me,” the Professor would often 
add, “I should be off and away with the razzle-dazzle 
gipsies 0.” 

Once an interviewer more quick-witted than usual said, 
poising his pencil: “Did I understand you, Sir, to refer to 
spinach in the plural?” 

“You did,” Professor Snootlegrab replied. “I always do, 
I’m funny that way.” 

“You're funny every way,” said the interviewer, “‘if you 
ask me.” 

The Professor at once showed him the door. If there was 
one thing he could not stand, it was disrespect. 

Another interviewer once asked about the gipsies. “‘ What 
makes you suppose, Professor,” she asked (it was a young 
woman with glasses, in a blue hat), “that being away with 
the razzle-dazzle gipsies O would interfere with your 
consumption of spinach?” 

“It is obvious,” said the Professor, “that gipsies, and 
other persons of the same or an adjoining kidney, are not in 
a position to bestow on spinach the care to which they are 
accustomed.” 

“The gipsies, you mean?” 

‘T mean the spinach. It is within the bounds of possibility 
that spinach are . 

About this time the interviewer would begin to be getting 
sick of spinach, just as we are. But the Professor never. 
He even ate it. 

He was man with a very imposing presence. The late 
Lord Dundundreary, on whom the Professor insisted on 
calling whenever he (Lord Dundundreary) was in bed with 
a slight chill, and at no other time, once described his arrival 
in the expressive sentence: “As they heard him stamping 
up the stairs, the very windows ceased to rattle.” 

Lord Dundundreary himself of course had no presence at 
all. People in the vicinity when he went to his table ina 
restaurant would often get the impression that it was he 
that had pulled the chair out for the waiter to sit down. 
Sometimes—for he was very absent-minded—it was. 

This did not matter particularly so long as the waiter 
also was not absent-minded; but on one occasion the waiter 
sat down, and Lord Dundundreary proceeded to serve him 
with a rather good Sole Paiva that had been ordered by 
somebody else. The waiter was absent-minded enough to 
eat it, and the preposterous situation did not collapse until 
Lord Dundundreary went out to the kitchens to pass on to 
the chef an abusive remark made by the waiter about the 
cooking. The chef, who as it happened was also absent- 
minded, said—but am I writing about Professor Snootlegrah 
or am I not? 

I pause for a reply. 

He often used to say that when he died the axiom ‘Always 
finish with an ice—it makes the coffee seem hotter” would 
be found engraved on his heart; and I understand that it 
was. 

He had it done of course by that invaluable firm Applecore 
and Shuttledock (T.U. all depts.). R. M. 
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American Slang—IX 


A Glossary for Elder Readers 


LAMBAKE. Dull affair. For 
no particular reason this term 
has come to connote a social 

affair or entertainment of any sort 
which falls flat on its face and is a 
dreary bore. I say “for no particular 
reason”’ because (a) I like the phrase 
—don’t you? and (b) an actual clam- 
bake is not necessarily a bore at all 
—may in fact be quite a merry event, 
depending entirely on whether or not 
you like clams and the assembled 
company. Nevertheless for slang pur- 
poses a clambake is something which 
as vou drag off your shoes while sit- 


ting on the bed after getting home 
from, you find yourself wishing you’d 
stayed home in the first place and lis- 
tened to the wireless instead of having 
gone to. (Read that over six times.) 
On those rare occasions when Nero had 
so few Christians on hand for a party 
that he scarcely had light enough to 
eat by, and so few guests that it hardly 
paid him to think up a new way to 
knock them off (murder them), he 
would probably have thought to him- 
self, had he but known his American 
slang, ‘Gee, it looks like the party’s 
going to turn into a clambake.” Nero. 





“That sounds like Bert Dunkin’s cow.” 
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you'll recall, was the fat boy who 
annoyed the neighbours by practising 
his scales on his violin while Rome wasa 

Four-alarm. A big fire; a fire which 
causes four alarms to berung at the fire. 
station and which brings out all the 
smoke-eaters (fire laddies) in town. A 
four-alarm is enjoyed by everybody 
except the poor hair-tearer and bosom. 
beater whose property is providing a 
suitable location for the conflagration, 
and it brings out all types of people 
to watch, whether they be city slickers 
(urban dwellers) or visiting 

Round haircuts. Rural folk; yokels, 
If some occupant of a building is hurt 
and has a possible suit against the 
owner of the building or against any- 
body at all and is taken away in an 
ambulance you can be reasonably cer. 
tain that sooner or later he will find 
himself being offered advice by an 

Ambulance-chaser. A lawyer who 
makes a speciality of handling the law- 
suits of injured parties of the first part. 
Meny such lawyers are extremely 
crooked and deserve to be taken to the 
nearest pond or other body of water, 
preferably a cold one, and 

Dunked. Immersed. The special 
meaning of the verb (“to dunk”’ is to 
immerse a sinker (doughnut) in one’s 
java (coffee). The entire sinker is not 
dunked at one time of course, but only 
that portion which is intended to be the 
next bite taken. Persons who con- 
dition their doughnuts for consumption 
in this fashion are called dunkers 
(cf. Dunkers, also known as Dippers, a 
religious denomination similar to the 
Baptists) and the art itself is known as 
dunking. It is quite a popular form of 
gastronomical relaxation and is in- 
dulged in by people you’d never sus- 
pect of it. This humble fare is often 
favoured as a quick snack by solid 
citizens who have plenty of 

Lettuce. Bank-notes, which in Amer- 
ica are green. At the other end of the 
scale dunking is also often favoured by 
panhandlers (beggars). A panhandler 
is one who comes mooching up to you 
(approaches with a supplicatory air) 
and says, “Hey, mister, ya gotta dime 
for a cup of coffee?”” Since coffee is 
only five cents a cup, the panhandler, 
if successful in separating you from a 
dime, usually does one of three things: 
(1) gets two cups of java; (2) gets a 
shot of smoke (cheap and extremely 
trinitroluol-like liquor); or (3) gets a 
cup of java and two sinkers, and dunks. 
Some panhandlers are quite shrewd 
and know just which men they will 
most likely be able to coax a dime out 
of, or maybe even hit up (beg money 
from) for a meal. When a panhandler 
sees a generous-looking gentleman 
coming along the street he says to him- 
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self, “Jeez, here comes a grade-A 
sucker. I oughta be able to hit him up 
for a meal.” The same generous man 
isthe sort whom friends doubtless find a 

Soft touch. One who is easy to borrow 
money from. At the moment he is 
attempting this raid on his friend’s 
purse the chronic borrower is always 
very 

Palsy-walsy. (Cf. pal. ‘The a’s are 
pronounced like the “a” in “pal.”) 
Chummy; comradely ; all-for-one-and- 
one-for-allish; communistic. As soon 
as he strolls off with your lettuce in his 
pocket, however, the borrower’s atti- 
tude changes and the next time you see 
him you will like as not be 

Given the brush. Avoided; you might 
almost say, cut. Syn., given the run- 
around ; given the fast brush. The man 
who lets himself very often be nicked 
for a piece of change (be prevailed 
upon to part with a certain sum of 
money) by this type of gladhander 
(hail-fellow-well-met) is nothing but a 

Dope. A fool. Dopes are of course 
very common all over the world (see 
your daily newspaper for complete 


“Oi! 


details). ‘Throw a stone in any direction 
in any inhabited spot and you'll hit a 
dope. Be sure to pick a small frail dope 
to hit, however, because even a dope 
can do a little rudimentary thinking 
when sufficiently prodded. If you hit a 
hig heavy-set dope it might very likely 
occur to him to step over and ask you 
what was the big idea of bopping him 
on the coco (hitting him on the head) 
with a stone, and if your answer doesn’t 
satisfy him he may consider it his duty 
to shove your teeth down your throat. 
And speaking of teeth reminds me of 
chewing, which in turn reminds me 
that I’ve worked hard twrning out 
this educational feature, and now I’m 
hungry. Right now I could do wonders 
with that famous American combina- 
tion, a bottle of pop (soda water) and a 

Red-hot coney. Frankfurter; weiner. 
Most of America knows this national 
favourite as the hot dog, but to New 
Yorkers who frequent the great amuse- 
ment park, Coney Island, and to 
butchers all over the country, hot dogs 
are known as “coneys.” At Coney 
Island the men who sell them cry their 


Don’t talk to the go0al-post.” 


wares in this fashion: “Getcha red-hot 
coneys here, folks, only fi’ cents!’’ So 
personally I think what I need right 
now is a red-hot coney with plenty of 
mustard and a bottle of pop. 


°o °o 


And So Kind to Animals, Too 


“While Dr. Goebbels was in bed, attended 
by several doctors, Herr Hitler gave a Christ - 
mas Eve party to Nazi pioneers and 1200 
Brown shirts at Lowenbrau Cellar, Munich. 
He then went to Berchtesgaden in order to 
entertain his personal stag.” 

New Zealand Paper. 


° ° 


Allure 


“To put the final touch to your new 
spring frock you must have a fish some- 
where.” —Daily Sketch. 


° ° 


“Trees and shrubs which have died at St. 
Mary Cray Cemetery are being replaced by 
the Urban Council.”—Kent Paper. 


But it’s a slow business. 
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Assistant Masters: Are They 
Insane ? 


(A Further Extract from the papers of A. J. Wentworth) 


T suited my purpose this morning, while talking about 
i] elementary trigonometrical functions to IIIA, to imagine 
an aeroplane flying over the school grounds, and I had 
just drawn a line to this aeroplane (A) from the point of 
vision B on the baseline B-c when one of the boys—Hillman 
as a matter of fact—made a noise like “Bong” or “ Bang.” 
I asked him, not unkindly, why he had made this noise, 
and he went very red and said he supposed he must have 
been thinking of shooting at the aeroplane or something 
like that. Mason added that Hillman always went “ Bong” 
when he saw an aeroplane because he thought he was an 
anti-aircraft gun—like a man who thinks he’s a poached egg 
and keeps sitting on pieces of toast. 

“Well, Hillman,” I said, taking no notice of Mason— 
often the most effective way of dealing with boys of his type, 
‘please remember that this is neither the time nor the place 
for shooting at aeroplanes. You will never learn any trigo- 

“If you turn me down, Gertrude, I shall throw nometry if you waste the time of the form in this silly way.” 
myself out of the river.” Mason said that we’d jolly well have to shoot at it if it 

was a dirty German, and I was about to caution him for 

speaking in such an offensive way about a people with whom 

we are at peace when Atkins remarked that it wouldn't 

. matter much whether Hillman shot at it or _ sy it 

, } would probably be going about five hundred miles an hour 

J ournalists Wives and afat chance he ‘a have of hitting it when he couldn’t even 

throw straight at five yards. Hillman then turned round in 





AM sorry for journalists’ wives, his desk and I warned him that the next paper pellet he 
They lead such humdrum lives. threw would mean a hundred lines, if not a good deal more. 
When their husbands are feeling sore, 


Having been bitten by the editor, 

As they frequently and deservedly are, 

They gather together in the private bar 

And tell each other what they would have answered back, 

Only it would have meant the sack. 

“It’s a dog’s life,” they will say, . 

“And what about another quick one to drive dul] .agre 
away ¢” 

But the journalists’ spouses 

Must sit at home in their drab little houses 

Minding the baby, 

Or maybe 

They'll go to She Had Glamour or The Way of an Eagle 

At the Regal 

With one of the neighbours, 

Whose husband comes home punctually from his labours. 

But journalists never come home to dinner, 

Because they are always out on an assignment 

And must satisfy their cravings inner 

With sausage toad 

In the Whitechapel Road 

Or some other place equally devoid of refinement, 

While their wives grow thinner and thinner 

On boiled eggs and tea, 

Which they consume incessantly, 

Grow short-tempered and fussy, 

Especially when their husbands quote Alfred de Musset 

About journalism being a dog’s life but the only one; 

And they ask, Must it be such a lonely one 

For journalists’ wives, and why can’t they hurry up and 
become editors, 

With regular meal times and not so many creditors ? “No, you come round to my place—I only live an 

ALGOL. ege’s throw from here.” 
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‘No, not ‘owkeydowke,’ * okeydoke.’” 


He wisely refrained. After this | had to rap several times 
sharply on my desk with a ruler before I could stop an 
argument which Atkins’ thoughtless remark had begun. 
Like so many of the boys’ arguments it seemed to me quite 
trivial. Clarke (I think it was) said ‘‘ Rats to five hundred!” 
and Atkins replied, ‘What about Squadron-Leader Gillan. 
then?” or some such name—all pure gibberish to me. Clarke 
then said, “He only did four-hundred-and-eight,” Atkins 
said, ‘Averaged, you mean,” and Mason. said, “ Four- 
hundred-and-seven.” Hillman and Anderson sided. with 
Mason, but Clarke was still sticking to four-hundred-and- 
eight when Etheridge, who generally has too much sense 
to take part in this kind of foolishness, suddenly shouted out 
that it was four-hundred-and-seven point-five. At this ] 
lost patience and brought my ruler down in a manner 
there was no mistaking. ' 

“No doubt it is a question of the utmost importance 
whether the correct figure is four-hundred-and-seven or four- 
hundred-and-seven point three recurring,” I said, ‘but at 
the moment I must ask you all to be good enough to remem- 
ber that this is a trigonometry lesson, not a discussion 
about cricket averages or anything else.” As a rule I avoid 
sarcasm, which I think a cowardly weapon to use against 
boys, but sometimes it is the only way to bring them to their 
senses. 

I had just returned to the board when I distinctly heard 
Clarke mutter, ‘Anyway he had the wind behind him all 
the way,” and I pounced on him like a shot. 

“Was that you talking, Clarke?” I demanded. 

“No, Sir.” ae 

[had no actual proof, so I contented myself with saying, 
“You be very careful, my lad, or you’ll have a cane behind 
you all the way,” which made the whole set laugh and caused 
Clarke to look pretty uncomfortable. I had no more trouble 
during the ten minutes that remained before the bell 
went. 
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The subject of aeroplanes cropped up again, curiously 
enough, after Break. Young Fergusson asked me, the 
moment I entered the Lower Third for History, whether 
it was true I had gone at more than four hundred miles an 
hour in an aeroplane. Of course I said No, and Rogers then 
asked me what was the fastest I had done. ‘“‘Three-ninety,” 
I said shortly, and told them to stop talking and open their 
books at page seventy-eight. 

Of course I never imagined they would take me seriously 
or that a perfectly casual retort would lead to so much 
trouble and vexation. I have been simply pestered about 
this fictitious flying of mine all day. At lunch all the boys 
near me kept on asking ridiculous questions about what it 
felt like and whether I did a fast roll on top of a loop and 
similar nonsense; nothing I could say seemed to make any 
difference. Then, while I was supervising footer, a boy called 
Pilgrove came up and asked whether it was true everything 
went black when you turned a corner at high speed—a 
question I declined to answer; and to cap everything I found 
Gilbert had got hold of the silly story when I went into 
Common Room before dinner. 

‘‘I’d no idea you were such a speed-fiend, A. J.,” he said, 
grinning all over his face. *‘ Was it ina Hurricane, or what?” 

“No,” I shouted furiously, ‘‘it was in a tornado,” and 
before he could think of a reply I took a book out of my 
locker and showed him pretty clearly that I was busy and 
in no mood for conversation. 

Then Rawlinson came in and the wretched business 
started all over again. “Ha!” he said as soon as he saw 
me. “The Flying Flea!” 

“You know perfectly well,” 1 said as quietly as I could, 
“that I have never been in an aeroplane in my life.” 

“In that case,” he said, “I think it a pretty poor show 
trying to impress the boys by pretending you have.” 

I simply turned my back on him and began to ask 
Collinridge about the fortnightly mark-lists. 
% % Bd % % % * 

And all this, I suppose, has been brought upon me merely 
because I tried to introduce a little extra liveliness into my 
trigonometry lesson by making a an aeroplane instead of 
the top of a tower, as one normally does. Small wonder 
if schoolmasters as a class are wary of departing too widely 
from text-book practice. H. F. E. 


° ° 


“Sir Statford Cripps, who often acts the part of the Hy m the 
Labour Party’s amber, has laid a very promising lance in rest by 
appealing over the heads of the party executive to mobilise Progress- 
ive public opinion in favour of joint action against the Government. 
Curiously enough, what is known as the Keswick Left Book Club and 
Sir Stafford are barking up the same tree, but I fear the Labour Head- 
quarters entrenched at Transport House may act as wet blankets 
and say that both are barking up the wrong tree.”—Penrith Herald. 


Which seems to contain both ends of the wedge. 





“Now don’t go walking in all those pools, Penelope, 
there’s a good girl.” 












“ Plumber is icumen in, Ma’am.” 
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Let’s All Write Histories / 


(“Sir,—l am preparing a history of Clapham, and should be grateful for any evidence that might help establish the supposed 
connection with Clapham of Oliver Cromwell, Captain James Cook the navigator, Benjamin Franklin, philosopher and _ scientist, 
Akerman, keeper of Newgate (d. 1792). I am, Sir, Yours faithfully.”— Letter to Daily Paper.| 


AM preparing a history of Clapham; 
Anyone sharing my enthusiasm 


Is asked to send dossiers, so that I may tap ‘em, 


Of the story of Courvoisier and the ectoplasm. 


I’m also rather thinking of a History of Penge; 

And it’s rumoured that Tennyson’s poem T'he Revenge 
Was inspired when a Spaniard laughed at his hat 
In Penge. Does anyone know anything of that? 


I’m writing a History of Oxford Circus, 

And I want to get the angles from 4 to B. 

Will any of the banner-bearing unemployed workers 
Who lay on the road there communicate with me? 


If anyone knows that the novelist Marryat 
Travelled on a three-wheeled self-propelled chariot 


Which eventually skidded on a Venezuelan icicle, 
I’d like to hear about it for my How to Ride a Tricycle. 


I’m writing a book called With Rod and Gun 
In the Upper Reaches of Islington. 

Didn’t Peter Hawker set decoys of groundsel 
For duck on the roof of the Borough Council ? 


I’m thinking of a book called Days With Glue, 
And wonder if of all your readers a few 
Would care to reach for a writing-pad 

And tell me of any special days they’ve had? 


I’m writing a book called Writing to the Papers : 
A Guide for the Solemn and for Practical Japers. 
Will anyone whose letters have not been printed ; 
Write me (for the purposes already hinted) ? 
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I told you not to press that button!” 


The Battle 


you are ever likely to get, and cheap at the price. 
Seventy-five, and that is only because you are an 
Englishman.” 

I gave a short sharp laugh. 

“Seventy,” the man said. ‘Now tell me frankly: Would 
you or would you not be prepared to pay seventy for an 
article of this superb workmanship? This has been made, 
I may tell you in confidence, by the finest craftsman of his 
kind in Fez, a man who has inherited his skill from genera- 
tions of artists. He has even on several occasions executed 
orders for His Majesty the Sultan.” 

-“Fifteen,” I said. My face was hard. My lips curled dis- 
dainfully. I took the article up casually and dropped it 
again with an expression of disgust. 

“You like it,” said the man. ‘You feel the quality ? 
You want to see other qualities? Ahmed, bring M. le Baron 
another selection! You want to have a cup of coffee or thé 
4 la menthe? Ahmed, bring M. le Comte a cup of thé a la 
menthe quick. A speciality of the Arabs, you will find it 
delicious. A small favour from the management.” 

“All right, twenty,” I said. ‘Not a sou more, and I’m 
paying you more than they’re worth.” 

“Twenty,” the man said. “Did I understand you to offer 
twenty for an article for which I myself, I swear to you, 
I myself paid fifty-five to the producer? An article which 


G pots ser the man said. “As fine a lot as 


is worth not twenty, not thirty, not even seventy, but a 
clear hundred-and-forty in material and craftsmanship 
alone, I call Allah to witness. I tell you something: I would 
give it you for twenty, no, for ten even, because you are an 
Englishman, and besides you remind me of a great friend of 
mine who was employed at the Residency and who now, 
alas!isno more. I would make you a present of it—ask my 
friend Belkacem Djerbi here whether I would not. But I 
can’t. I must live. I have a wife—one only, though the 
Koran allows me four, so you can see how poor I am. I 
have also a young son who will one day, pray Allah, take 
over this establishment from me. I owe it to them at least 
to get back the cost-price of the goods I sell. Sixty, and 
may Allah protect you, and may they give you as much 
satisfaction as they give me pain now that I must part 
with them!” 

I took a sip of my tea and made a grimace. I felt the 
material and swept the article aside with a gesture of 
despair. I looked round for my hat, lighting a cigarette. 

“Thirty,” I said. ‘Merely because I am too tired to go 
to the shop down the road where I have seen just as good 
ones marked eighteen. I naturally prefer buying here be- 
cause it is nearer the hotel, but even so there are limits to 
what I am willing to give.” 

The man looked pained. In his eyes there was sorrow, 
tinged with compassion and a certain loathing. 
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“Well, I’ve stayed here 


a meek and only once 


“Go down the road, effendi,” he said. “Ahmed, get the 
ventleman’s hat; he wants to leave us to go down the road 
to Belarif Sliman. I am not going to keep him. When I do 
business with my customers I make certain assumptions. 
1 am willing to allow a certain amount of latitude in the 
price, but when I am offered thirty-five for an article which 
| know, and which the customer knows to be of the best 
that can be bought in any souk from Tunis to Marrakesh, 
which it is an insult even to reduce to values of frances and 
centimes, then I am at anend. I tell you, the man who made 
this is an artist. All the commissions of the household 
of His Majesty the Sultan are executed by him, and I have 
it for a fact that when his son went on the Pilgrimage two 
years ago he brought back with him a letter of personal 
appreciation from the king, Ibn Saud, and an order of 
sixteen pairs for his personal use. Of course this will not 
interest you—you who offer a miserable thirty-five for what 
in the goodness of my heart I was prepared to let you have 
for forty-eight.” 

“Forty,” I said, taking my hat. 

* Forty-five,” the man said. “You are ruining me and my 
tamily. Their blood be upon you, and I make a net loss of 
thirty on this transaction. But you shall have it for forty- 
five because I cannot bear to see a customer leave my 
premises dissatisfied.” 

“Forty,” I said, on the doorstep. 
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bumped my lead—and that was by accident.” 


“Stop!” the man called. “Ahmed, wrap up this mag- 
nificent pair of Moorish slippers for M. le Duc. Wrap them | 
up with care because with them you wrap up my heart 
and the future of my wife and my little girl, whom I love 
dearly and who will perhaps starve when I am dead because 
of my rashness to-day. Never mind. Take them. They will 
protect you against the cold of your foggy country. And 
when you wear them think of me and of the artisan of Fez 
who made them. I give you these slippers, effendi, not so 
much as a business transaction but as a token of goodwill 
between the nations. May Allah see that you prosper 
in all you undertake! ” 

I took the package and paid the forty francs. I put on 
my hat and walked out into the street. Walking along I felt 
confident and serene, like Napoleon after Austerlitz. 

That evening I tried them on. They fitted beautifully. 
They were fine. And inside each of them, unobtrusively, 
there was a little label. 

It said *‘Made in Czechoslovakia.” 


° ° 


“Mr. Semple said that unbridled competition was the instincts 
of the jungle. They were going to put the searchlight on it and bung 
it up with concrete.”—New Zealand Paper. 


That ought to bridle it. 
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Bogus 


E called in at so many places 

on our West Indian cruise that 

it is difficult to remember who 
I met where, but I think it must have 
been at Miami that I fell in with the 
little photographer. I know anyhow 
that it was after we’d been to Havana, 
for I remember begging him to accept 
a cigar because in the excitement of 
visiting the place where they make 
them I had bought too many. 

The little photographer—I call him 
that because he told me he was a pho- 
tographer and I could see he was little 
—was sitting at the next table to me 
at the Grand Café Montana or some 
such place. We slid into conversation. 
After a while a couple of high-grade 
cars came along. 

“Don’t look as if trade was so bad 
after all,” he said. ‘Though perhaps 
it’s done to impress the market. Same 
reason as I come down here. Not that 
my trade’s bad. But it has its worries. 
I take mostly film-stars, up at Holly- 
wood, you know.” 

“Gad!” I said. “Is that scheduled 
as a dangerous trade?” 

“It should be. ‘Let’s borrow a lion 
and I'll be Miss Whatsit with her new 
pet.’ That’s the sort of thing that’s 
put up to me. Too much imagination 
they have mostly. And yet I believe 
it’s better than having too little. Have 
you heard of Dahlia Delarue?”’ 

I had to confess that I had not. 

“You easily might not. She’s newly 
risen. Well, her agent sent me round 
to arrange to take her in what he 
called an arresting pose. She’s rather 
of the sporting type—to look at, that is. 

““Miss Delarue,’ I said, ‘I can just 
see you with your arm over a horse’s 
neck. Dahlia Delarue with a friend. 
What about it?” 

“She looked at me solemnly for a 
minute and then she said, ‘I haven’t 
got a friend that’s a horse.’ 

“*T’ll find a horse easily enough,’ I 
said. 

“*But it wouldn’t be a friend,’ she 
answered, ‘I shouldn’t ever have a 
horse for a friend. I don’t much like 
horses. You’d better take horse off the 
menu.’ 

“T thought a bit. ‘We might have a 
dog,’ I said. ‘I can just see you. Dahlia 
Delarue washing her dog.’ 

“*Are you crazy?’ she cried. ‘I 
haven’t a dog and I shouldn’t know 
how to wash it if I had.’ 

““T could find you a dog,’ I said. 
‘Just the dog. Belongs to a friend of 
mine.’ 


““That wouldn’t be my dog,’ she 
said. 
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“*Then buy a dog and sell it again 
as soon as the picture’s made,’ I said, 
beginning to get rattled. 

“*Dahlia Delarue washes a dog and 
then sells it,’ she said, getting rattled 
too. ‘You’re bogus, that’s what you 
are. The whole thing’s bogus. Bogus 
as my name. I wish I’d never con- 
sented to be Dahlia Delarue, only they 
all made such a fuss. Violet Higgs is 
as good as Dahlia Delarue any day. 





“ Heart of oak are our ships . 
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I like violets better than dahlias, and I 
can’t spell Dahlia yet. I always forget 
the h. No, if you’re going to shoot me, 
young man, it’ll just be on the settee, 
with the Uriental bow] which I bought 
last week on the table beside me.’ 

“So that’s what I did. The sad part 
was that the Oriental bowl was the 
most bogus of the lot. I used to work in 
an antique shop and I know.” 

A. W. B. 


”? 








At the Play 





“A FAREWELL SUPPER,” “ MIss 
JULIE,” “THE WILL” (WESTMINSTER) 

I THINK there is much to be said, far 
more than is being said, for the pro- 





THE FED-UP HOST 
Max . . Mr. Max AprIANn 
Mimi . Miss Puytuis Konstam 
Anatol . . Mr. Rornert Harris 


vramme of short plays. It has merits at 
any time, but particularly now when so 
little of heavier draught than the popu- 
lar Plimsoll line will allow ever reaches 
the commercial West-End theatre. 
Managements fight shy of it and pro- 
test it is out of fashion, for they cannot 
believe that the suecess of Mr. 
Cowarp’s series of short plays 
was anything but a personal tri- 
umph. If only other dramatists 
of reputation would also try 
their luck in one Act they would 
be doing no more than follow- 
ing the example of some of the 
great playwrights of the past, 
but managers’ timidity would 
soon evaporate and the contem- 
porary theatre might find the 
tonic it so badly needs. In the 
meantime the Westminster is 
to be commended for its cour- 
age if not altogether for its 
selection. 

The weak spot is ScHNITz- 
LER’S Farewell Supper, with 
which the evening opens. It is 
described as “just a cocktail,” 


Mr. Devizes, Senior . 
Philip Ross 
Robert Devizes 
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but surely in the mystery which should 
shroud every cocktail worth the name 
there must be some unexpectedly 
stimulating ingredient if the powers 
of appreciation are to be quickened ? 
This is a trite little piece about a young 
man who gives a supper to his mistress 
in order to tell her gently that in that 
capacity she must now consider herself 
retired in favour of another, only to be 
told, as soon as she arrives, and none 
too gently, that she herself is in a 
similar position. There is comedy in 
the young man’s fury at being treated 
in his own kind, but the author was 
hard pressed to find an ending and adds 
little to the irony underlying the situa- 
tion. Miss PayLiis Konstam and Mr. 
Rosert Harris play the trifle better 
than it deserves, and as the friend 
brought in to act as undertaker to 
their love Mr. Max ADRIAN officiates 
very ably. 


The main course is Miss Julie, 
STRINDBERG’S great essay on despair 
and frustration, never given publicly 
before in this country. Considering its 
appalling difficulties Miss Ruta Lopce 
and Mr. GEorGE WoopsrRIDcE handle 
it with credit, though their perform- 
ances are open to criticism. The story 
is of a Count’s daughter who, being se- 
duced by her father’s valet during a 
servants’ dance at the castle, spends 
the night with him in the kitchen trying 
to find some way out of her misery, and 
then, as dawn breaks and her father re- 
turns froma journey, accepts the valet’s 
razor and his advice to end her life. He 
is a coarse-grained bully, though the 
sound of his master’s summons is 
enough to make him cringe again; she 
is a girl with a fastidious mind horrified 
by the violence of the physical rebellion 
which at times brings her to the edge of 
madness. It is on this ruthless tempes- 
tuous side of Julie’s character that Miss 
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LobGE is not convincing; her Julie is 
too civilised, not sufficiently an animal, 
and we cannot quite believe in her, 
When Julie is chastened, humble, and 
driven to a final desperately clear 
summing-up of herself she is much 
better. Mr. WoopBRIDGE carries off 
the swaggering John very well; when 





SUICIDE 
. Miss RutH LopGr 
. Mr. Georck Woopprince 


HOLLOW-GROUNDS FOR 


Miss Julie . 
John. 


John pulls himself down to his true 
level his performance loses some of 
its power. But it would be hard to set 
two players a stiffer test. The piece 
is full of a symbolism which, though 
it all has significance, takes the play 
dangerously near the giggling-point; 
for instance, the episode where 
John decapitates Julie’s pet 
greenfinch and makes such a 
mess of the kitchen that she de- 
cides not to run away with him. 
I believe for this reason that 
an English audience would find 
the play more effective if it were 
produced almost as melodrama, 
fasterand with deeper contrasts. 


The third on the programme 
is Barrte’s delightful satire, 
The Will, ashrewd comment on 
the ease with which too much 
money gained too quickly can 
corrode love and the simple 
virtues. Miss Konstam, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. SrEPHEN MuRRAY 
and Mr. MicHakEL DENISON keep 
a good sharp edge. Eric. 
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“THEY WALK ALONE” (SHAFTESBURY) 

From the notices outside the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre I gathered that my col- 
leagues on the daily papers had, accord- 


ing to physical disposition, 
shivered in their seats or felt 
glued there, that those who had 
hairs to stand on end or eyes 
to start and faces to blanch had 
experienced all these things, as 
horror piled on horror in They 
Walk Alone. I soon became 
aware that in the Lincolnshire 
countryside where the play is 
set, all the aids to eeriness could 
be relied on. There is a church 
organ to be heard, being played 
mysteriously at the most ir- 
regular nocturnal hours; there 
isa baying hound, thunder and 
lightning, and a strong prefer- 
ence for action in the later 
hours of the day and the gath- 
ering gloom on the moors. 

But Emmy Baudine (Miss 
BEATRIX LEHMANN) does not 
need these aids to horrific make- 
up. We know from the first 
that there is something very 
wrong, and indeed there is. For 
Emmy is a homicidal nympho- 
maniac, and little by little the 
lads of the village begin to dis- 
appear and to be found—hor- 
ribly dead. Miss Beatrix LEH- 
MANN acts the part with an 
admirable mastery so that we 
realise that there isalways an aware- 
ness in her of her dark secrets and 
that her sustained, halLitual and gen- 
erally triumphant lying enables her 
to carry on and to escape detection. 
There are indeed suggestions that 
the frenzies that come upon her are 
afflictions, but much the most pow- 
erful effect which Miss LrenmMann 
creates is of Emmy’s enmity to and 
contempt for human kind. 

With an actress of such excep- 
tional force and a concentration on 
producing one kind of effect, how 
does it come about that this play 
does not in fact achieve more? It 
may be looked at as an attempt at a 
companion-piece to Night Must Fall, 
yet it does not achieve the cumula- 
tive intensity of that bungalow 
murder. Emmy Baudine is rather an 
exhibit than a story. Once she has 
arrived to be the maid with this 
humdrum farming family and we 
have learned her dreadful secret we 
are left too long to contemplate it 
through the later Acts while it slowly 
dawns on the people on the stage. 
We are not fond enough of the 7'al- 
lent and Stanforth families either to 
fear for them or to be patient while 
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they slowly take in what we know 
already. These Lincolnshire farmers 
might equally well be any middle-class 
urban family. The head of the house, 
Mr. Tallent (Mr. Beckett Bou.p), is 
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one of the most unnecessary figures 
that can ever have been put at length 
upon the stage. 
tempted light relief at his fussing when 
he dresses for a social function, or packs 


There is some at- 


for London, but it is the kind of 
fussing—realistic, mildly tedi- 
ous—that creates no great 
mirth. 

The household revolves round 
his daughter Bess, who is also 
married to Robert Stanforth,who 
runs the farm; and Miss CaRoL 
GOODNER’s portrayal of Bess is 
a first-rate piece of work. Here 
is a young woman with the 
habit of command, neatly 
caught at the transition from 
girlhood, so that we can see at 
once all she has been and all she 
will become. She is imperious 
without becoming unattractive, 
and the only point at which the 
performance fails to maintain 
its high level is in what should 
be a moment of deep turmoil 
and grief when her brother is 
murdered. Here she and her 
husband are too plainly feeling 
very little. It is this lack of 
capacity for deep emotion, 
particularly in Robert Stan- 
forth, which lowers very 
markedly the intensity of the 
play. 

The discerning reader will 
have noted that Bess Stan- 
forth has a brother who is 
among Emmy Baudine’s victims. 
I do not feel I am betraying the 
dramatist by disclosing that, for 
Larry Tallent (Mr. Jimmy HaNLEy) 
has “victim” written all over his 
foolish face from the first moment 
we see him. 

This is not a mystery play. The 
few things about which we may 
guess we are still left to guess about 
after the final curtain. It is offered 
not as a puzzle but as an introduc- 
tion to a strange and evil creature, 
and its weakness is that it is con- 
tent to show us Emmy without 
contriving a contest, a battle of 
wits. D. W. 

° ° 


The Week’s Good Cause 


“More Monrty ASKED TO FINISH 
Oratory.” 
Montreal Gazette. 


° ° 


“FLouR MAGNATE PROVIDED FOR 
NATIONAL Park.” 

Daily Mail. 

No park is complete without one. 
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Maisie, The Conscientious Hen 


ONCE told you (said Mr. Harri- 
son) that you couldn’t get an idea 
into a hen’s head with a coal- 
hammer. I want to take that back. It 
was a lie, and a lie is a thing I never tell. 

Mind you, it’s true enough as far as 
hens in general. But I was disremem- 
bering a Buff Orpington of mine, a hen 
that had powers of reasoning vou don't 
often find in a bird. This here Buff 
Orpington—Maisie, we called her, on 
account of she was always first wp when 
she heard the corn-tin banged—-was a 
motherly sort of creature and the best 
setter | ever had. Seemed there warn’'t 
no end to Maisie’s patience. I’ve 
known that bird keep right on trying 
at a couple of addled eggs until the 
chicks she’s hatched out of the same 
clutch was big enough to be laying eggs 
themselves. Naturally, when I seen 
what a dogged nature she’d got I 
turned her over to hatching out duck- 
eggs. There’s many a hen gets dis- 
couraged when she’s been sitting on 
duck-eggs for three weeks and nothing 
ain’t happened, but to a hen of Maisie’s 
disposition a week more or less warn't 
nothing. 

Well, Sir, | showed her a nice clutch 
of eleven Aylesburys and she just give 
her skirts a kind of a hitch and got 
right down to it. And a month later to 
the day she was the proud mother of 
nine furry little chaps, all yellow as 
lutter. And proud was the word. She 
went swelling all round the barnyard 
with these here ducklings: you’d have 
thought they was the first lot of eggs 
ever hatched, the airs she put on about 
‘em. That’s the way with hens. An 
old sow don’t take no account of her 
piglets, nor yet an ewe ain’t particular 
set-up about her lamb, but a hen just 
glories in her chicks. She takes it as a 
personal affront if vou don’t let her see 
you think theyv’re the finest lot of 
chicks that ever bust an eggshell. 

It was all right till after about a week, 
when she led em down to the pond for 
a drink. Of course, ducklings being 


what they are, they took one look at 
the water, slid into it and went sailing 
off as happy as nine little larks. Was 
Maisie in a way? I never seen a hen 
take on so. She ran all round that 
pond squawking to ‘em to come out 
‘fore they got drowned, and she was 
that upset I’m telling you no lie when 
[ say I found a grey feather on her the 
next day. 

Well, the ducklings come out eventu- 
ally, but now they’d discovered the 
pond there warn’t no keeping ’em 
away from it. And that’s where Maisie 
showed herself a different hen from 
most—a hen with intelligence and the 
sense to use it, too. She settled down to 
studying out why her children was so 
contrary, and at last she hit it. I could 
‘most follow her reasoning. “It’s nine 
to one,” she says to herself. “‘There’s 
those nine chicks, the finest chicks 
ever hatched, thinks it’s right and 
proper for fowls to go swimming, and 
there’s only me thinks it’s against the 
laws of nature. I’m a stupid hide- 
bound old woman. I’m behind the 
times, that’s what’s wrong with me.” 

‘Tain’t often you find a hen with the 
humility to own when she’s in the 
wrong, but Maisie fairly give in this 
time. So what does she do? Well, Sir, 
you wouldn’t ever guess, so I'll tell 
you. I come out one afternoon and 
what should I see but Maisie trying to 
teach herself to swim. 


It was enough to make a cat laugh, if 


you couldn’t see the pathetic side of it. 
There was this old hen a-standing 
beside the pond and dipping one claw 
in, sort of trying to get the hang of it, 
and shivering, and snatching it out 
again and then trying the other one. 
Perseverance? I never seen anything 
like it. And there was those little imps 
of ducklings swimming all round like 
they was so many corks. It drove her 
nearly mad to watch them. By-and-by 
she took the plunge—marched right in 
and squatted down on the water like a 
nest-box. Well, Sir, you know the way 





a hen’s made—she ain’t constructed 
for floating. She went clean under and 
come up gasping for air and hiccupping 
and blinking as though she’d had one 
over the eight. Annoyed? When she 
was through with coughing she started 
in to swear in a way that astonished 
even me, that didn’t understand a 
word she was saying. 

She’d got pluck, though, had Maisie, 
and she kept at it. “Them youngsters,” 
I could see her saying to herself— 
“they manage it all right. Bless me! 
am I going to be beaten by my own 
children?” : 

After a while she got so wet and cold 
she had to let up for the day and go 
back to her coop in a fit of sulks that 
was awful to see. There never was 
a more mournful, bedraggled, bitter 
object than Maisie. But she didn’t 
chuck up the sponge. No, Sir, not 
Maisie. She was out again the next 
morning. It made my missus quite sad. 

‘Poor old Maisie!” says the missus. 
“Ain't there nothing we can do for 
her?” 

Short of fitting her out with water. 
wings.” T says. “there ain’t a thing.” 





’/ ELL, she warn’t giving in, Maisie 
tried harder and harder and got 
savager and = savager because — she 
couldn't get the hang of swimming. 
She’d set around watching how the 
ducklings did it.and when she reckoned 
she had it all fixed in her mind she’d 
rush into the water before she could 
forget it. Usually she’d hit bottom 
before she could kick out and get 
under steam, and out she’d climb, with 
her beak stuffed with mud and a 
wicked gleam in her eye and start all 
over again. 

Now, Sir, there’s folk ’ll tell you that 
hens can’t swim, and in the main 
they’re right. But they ain’t alto- 
gether right, because I seen one hen 
that could swim with my own eyes, 
and that hen was Maisie. Yes, deter- 
mination won the day. A time come 





heaven’s sake don’t make a scene!” 
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when she could keep going without 
going under. What a day that was! 
Me and the missus was ’most as pleased 
and proud as what Maisie was. 

Mind you, I don’t say she was a 
powerful swimmer, nor yet an elegant 
one. I’ve seen all manner of birds that 
could knock spots off her at swimming. 
She warn’t nowhere near the swan 
class, but she could swim, and that was 
good enough for her. She didn’t enjoy 
it, and she didn’t pretend to enjoy it, 
but she felt she’d done her duty as a 
mother and she was satisfied. It was 
a lovely sight to see her cruising along 
near the shore with a kind of watchful 
tense look on her face and all her 
ducklings in tow behind her. Nobody 
grudged her her triumph neither, be- 
cause if ever a hen had worked for 
success that hen was Maisie. Nobody, 
that is, but the other hens, for I’m 
obliged to own that Maisie got pretty 
high-and-mighty on account of she 
could swim, and put on the most sick- 
ening airs over them that couldn’t. 

When the ducklings was old enough 
to run about by themselves I took 
Maisie and shut her up, and she soon 
give over fretting for ‘em. In a week 
she’d forgot all about ’em. And was 
she relieved she didn’t have to go 
swimming no more? Maisie was just 
the happiest contentedest bird I ever 
see. 


ELL, now, the next spring the 

missus says to me, she says, 
“Walter, don’t put poor old Maisie on 
to duck-eggs again. She warn’t cut 
out for a swimmer, and I can’t bear to 
see her suffer so. She’s a sight too 
conscientious to mother ducks.” 

“That’s all right,” I says, “I’ve got 
feelings the same as you. She’s going 
on to hen’s eggs.” 

She done it too. As I told you, 
Maisie was far and away the best setter 
I’d got. She warn’t like most hens 
that get fidgety after sitting still a few 
days and step out for five minutes and 
forget to come back. No, when Maisie 
was setting she concentrated. So I 
trusted her with a setting of eggs I set a 
lot of store by. A fellow had only sold 
‘em to me as a great favour. Rhode 
Island Reds, the real Cook’s strain, 
they was, and pretty valuable. She 
brought ’em out beautiful—twelve 
chicks out of the thirteen eggs, and I 
was glad I’d trusted her with the job. 

But I warn’t so glad a few days later. 
I'd overlooked that conscientiousness 
of hers. The minute they could 
walk that far she took ’em down to 
the pond and marched ’em into the 
water to teach ’em to swim, and 
every one of them twelve chicks was 
drowned, 
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Winter Pleasures 


HATE 
To skate. 


Ski 


Are not for me. 


Lugeing 
I do not find amusing. 


I would go a long way 
Rather than sleigh. 


I will construct an abominable 
snowman 
For no man. 


In short, though I am told 
It is very healthy to be cold, 


I consider ice 
Far from nice. 


And to the question, “Do you like 
snow ?” 

My answer is definitely “No!” 

C.F.S. 


° ° 


Bad News from Brixham 


“Spring tides are abnormally high, level- 
ling the Inner Pier at Brixham, but the limit 
of the ebb does not reach the moral fall.” 

Local Paper. 











Going Up 


HEN a lift jams so firmly be- 
tween “Ironmongery, Radio, 
Wines, Cigars” and ‘“Gentle- 


men’s Tailoring, Restaurant, Guns and 
Carpeting” that an authoritative voice 
las to admit through a megaphone 
that the jam may take hours to 
dissolve, there is no telling how its 
occupants will behave. Anything may 
happen. In one lift you will find an 
argument on the ethics of sheep- 
dipping has broken out immediately, 
in the next that the Japanese National 
Anthem is being sung without stint. 
By common consent we sat down on 
the floor and made ourselves comfort- 
able facing the blank wall of the shaft. 
Waves of “Radio” floated up from 
below, waves of “Restaurant”? sank 
from above. Strauss dominated one, 
Fried Slip the other; together they 
‘ormed our only links with civilisation. 
It’s funny how marooned you feel,” 
said the lift-girl, who was got up as a 
Colonel in some mountain regiment. 
and very hot after her recent struggles. 
‘We might be ever such a long way 
trom everybody, ’stead of a few feet.” 
“Tf you ask me.” put ina young man 
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whose black soft hat, thrust carelessly 
on the back of his head, pushed out 
ears which were curiously pointed, 
“we're getting all the kick of an Ant- 
arctic expedition w‘thout any of the 
bore of going on it. Here we are, sitting 
in our stuffy little igloo, 'istening to a 
dance-band and inhaling a smell of fish. 
That’s Saturday night at the Antarctic 
in a nutshell.” 

“T didn’t know the South Pole smelt 
of fish,” obiected an elderly man who 
had just made ‘Ironmongery”’ lighter 
by two saucepans and a dandelion-drill. 

“Stinks of it,” the young man in- 
formed him. “Masses of blubber and 
whale-oil slopped over everything. 
That’s one of the reasons the Pole is so 
hard to get near.” 

“Wherever we are, this bweakdown’s 
disgwaceful.” The speaker, a thin lady 
in late middle-age, had a birdlike face. 
“T was going to meet my nephew in the 
Westauwant, and he doesn’t like being 
kept waiting. It’s vewy awkward.” 

“Vewy,” the elderly man agreed, 
and then, realising what he had said, 
added hastily, “Very.” But the thin 
iady hadn’t noticed, nor did she when 
the young man gave the rest of us a 
look full of peculiai meaning. 

“Talking of expeditions,” he re- 
marked innocently. “TI was reading one 
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of the North Po.e books the other day, 
and the writer said that for him the best 
part of the whole thing was the marvel. 
lous display of fireworks they used to 
get in the sky. Electric, of course, on 
a tremendous scale and every colour 
imaginable. You know the things I 
mean—the name’s on the tip of my 
tongue——” 

“Oh, yes,” the elderly man ex. 
claimed, ‘‘ you mean the ' 

The young man’s toe tapped him 
gently on the ankle, and the sentence 
ended in a fit of embarrassed coughing. 
What the young man was after sud- 
denly came home to all of us except the 
thin lady, who was fortunately short- 
sighted, and the lift-girl, who was 
convinced that the phenomena re. 
ferred to could only have been due to 
the generosity of Blackpoo! Town 
Council during Wakes Week. 

“Miles and miles away you can see 
them,” she explained, “just like a bon. 
fire in the sky. Oh, it’s a lovely do!” 

“That’s just what this Polar fellow 
said,” the young man told her, “but he 
wasn’t talking about Blackpool No, 
the ones he meant were the ones that 
show like a great coloured curtain when 
you get far enough north. Imbecile of 
me to forget the name. Surely someone 
remembers it ?”’ 

“You mean what the Shetlanders 
call ‘Merry Dancers,’ don’t you?” 
asked the elderly man. anxious to 
atone for his blunder. 

“That’s right, only there’s another 
name, much better known. It’s all 
mixed up in some funny way with 
spots on -he sun and magnetic storms.” 

The thin lady leaned over and tapped 
him on the shoulder. We held our 
breath. 

“Surely,” she exclaimed, “they ’re 
the Northern Lights?” 

“TI believe that is one name,” he 
admitted, ‘‘but not the real one. Isn’t 
it infuriating when you can’t quite get 
a name?” 

“'Tewibly,” she agreed. 

A long way. below us something 
whirred, and before going limp again 
the lift jumped a good half-inch in the 
air. 

He said one of the queer things 
about them was that however bright 
they were the stars showed through. 
Dash it, it’s something like Astoria 
Snorey Gladys, only that isn’t it. 
Doesn’t that remind you of anything?” 

“Sounds like a film-star,” said the 
lift-girl. Th young man groaned and 
gave it up. We were all ra.her glad. 
While a case can be made for the point 
of view that in a stuck lift you must get 
your recreation where you can, he was 
too crude in his methods. And besides, 
we had grown to like the thin lady. 
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y'e Readin’ again—always readin’! Ain't yer got a mind of yer own? 
* he 
Isn’t 
> get ‘ Unseen hands hit the lift a number of 
eavy blows with a sledge-hammer, =? 
” a it had been an expensive lift and High Water Marks 
Ang eld out gamely. For a time conversa- 
gain tion was Lilled> The thin lady drew an HERE seas have ebbed And the small trees, 
n the — from her bag and began to _ grass never grows a _— and thorn, 
; read. When there was silence again she oO green. pread wide 
pings looked up. . There is always a sheen Like seaweed down the side 
right “One of you mentioned films,” she Of blue when the wind blows Of rocks; and shrubs, new-born, 
ugh. anamne. ““My nephew tells me in his = ——o flows - oe —_ 
storia etter that after lunch he’s taking me way like rain y the great gales 
t It. _ tosee the new one at the Pwado. It’s Towards the sea again. That still halloo for sails; 
“yt fot paste Easter and Herbert La - re Pn See 
1 the orche in it. He says it’s called e sea has too nd snails of birds 
i oe Auwawa Bowealis. Whatever .hat may ge shingle and sand oe back against the sky. 
glad. | mean.” oO care igh seas 
point | On the instant, as if it had been If some is here and there Have left such memories 
st get | waiting for a password, the lift slid Thrown up for grazing land; On Romney Marsh and Rye, 
io a, up — oe big bn oe stand, — ie = sedi 
sides, | ing, Restaurant, Guns, and Carpeting.” ounded and grey, <e- 
dy. Which was just as well. Eric. As pebbles worn by spray; Taste salty on the lips. O. D. 
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“1 didn’t get the part between Dear Sir and Yrs. 
faithfully.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


A Young Lady’s Book 


By describing his latest instalment of the chronicle of the 
Quinn family as “a novel for women” Mr. Cona 
O’RrorpAN rather takes the wind out of the sails of the 
male reviewer. Perhaps, however, that description does not 
mean very much after all. It is true that Judith Quinn 
(ARROWSMITH, 8/6) is not only the centre but the cireum- 
ference of her story; but so was Moll Flanders, and admira- 
tion of DEFOE’s heroine is surely not confined to members 
of the opposite sex. Nor is it probable that some impatience 
with this curious mixture of precocity and _ puerility— 
Judith is seventeen when the story opens and not much 
older when it ends—will be felt only by us others. Repre- 
sented as almost uncomfortably intelligent and of quite 
Artemisian chastity, Judith regards every man she meets 
as a potential husband; yet her plunge into matrimony is 
signally misdirected. It must be admitted, however, that 
her hand is surreptitiously forced; and one could wish that 
the dark machinations at which Mr. O’R1orDAN only hints 
had been brought nearer the light of day. A touch of 
melodrama might have enlivened a tale which is not only 
not very convincing but rather dull. In the author’s own 
seriousness there is nothing to cavil at; but surely not even 
in the ’seventies did people converse with quite such 
sententious solemnity. And is it not a little odd that among 
a largish company of Irish folk there should not be one 
with a sense of humour ? 


German Atropos 
It 1s perhaps unwise to concern yourself mainly with 
exceptional types when set.ing out to portray the ups and 
downs of life in a totalitarian state; and one suspects Miss 
Mary Dcunstan—to whose Banners in Bavaria (HEINE- 
MANN, 7/6) these tentative misgivings apply—of an un- 
necessary diffidence as to the prevalent appea: of her 
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gallant and sympathetic study of a hard-pressed profes. 
sional household. In Hanne—apart from Hanne’s surprising 
religious slackness—she has depicted a typical South 
German maiden; and in Hanne’s Jewish lover, Pepi. a fit 
representative of generous and thwarted youth all the world 
over. It is their future that matters; but the novel chiefly 
occupies itself with Hanne’s father, Max Rehling, an un. 
convincing blend of philesopher and scientist, and with his 
would-be employer the Englishman, Julian Eagle, a big. 
business stalwart, more remarkable for courage than 
compassion and almost as conventional a figure as Maz 
himself. The attitudes of the pair strike one as both violent 
and shadowy; and neither the final humanising of Julian 
nor the ultimate stiffening of Maz in the Nazi mould car. 
ries the conviction of certain minor and more “observed” 
episodes in a curiously unequal! book. 


Stellar Anatomy 


Mr. BEVERLEY NICHOLS in Revue (CAPE, 7/6), as once 
before in Evensong, savagely analyses a star of first mag. 
nitude. His Thelma Ganges is a formidable blend of insane 
egotism, egregious vanity, intrigue for position as un. 
scrupulous as transparent, spite, gross and petty jealousy, 
bad temper and ruthless avarice—without a grain of 
subtlety or trace of decent human kindliness. Musicians, 
writers and painters may, it is conceivable, be perfect beasts 
and still contrive to win and hold the big prizes. It is more 
than doubtful if artists of the theatre, depending so much 
on human reactions and exchanges, can do the same. 
Thelma, with nothing attractive but her beauty and talent, 
is entertaining enough in detail but incredible in the round, 
and so fails to hold our interest. Little Fay Pearl, stepping 
from the chorus into T'helma’s angrily-kicked-off shoes and 
dancing to the daffodils in Kew Gardens and into the heart 
of the young author-composer, is not much more likely. 
What does interest is the lively witty account of the mad 
processes of incubation of a revue in the teeth of every 
conceivable obstacle till the all but miraculous and all but 
punctual raising of the curtain on the first night. And 
there are two delightful minor characters—Lou the volum- 
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A DISTRESSED AGRICULTURIST 


Landlord. “WeEtt, Mr. SPRINGWHEAT, ACCORDING TO THE PAPERS, THERE SEEMS TO BE A PROBABILITY OF A 


CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES.” 


Tenant (who strongly approves of War prices). “GOODNESS GRACIOUS! WHY YOU DON’T MEAN TO SAY THAT THERE’S 


ANY DANGER OF PEACE!” 


John Leech, February 2nd, 1856. 


inous and outrageous, and Dushan Starr the self-confi- 
dent Jugoslavian comedian who learn so quick to speak 
him English like the Oxford. 


Now You Tell One 


_ It is in the nature of the human conscience to condone 
illegal gains at the expense of Governments or Companies, 
but Mr. Davip Wynn, a young United States citizen, seems 
to go just a little too far in living at the cost of private 
individuals. He tells in Up the Other Sleeve (RICH AND 
Cowan, 12/6) of trips all round the world with nothing in 
the way of cash in his pocket. His stories of his adventures 
are no doubt saleable, yet he has here cast faint doubts on 
the veracity of authors who become travellers. He visits 
Colorado and finds a host at a ranch—‘When it was 
almost Christmas I decided I must leave before ‘Papa’ 





should feel impelled to ask me the same question ’—the 
question, that is, when he proposes to go. He was a stow- 
away aboard the Queen Mary and went through Russia with 
no credentials but a roll of Soviet money given him by 
officials after his arrest. He also drove a motor-lorry (in 
company with a film-actress) across Mexico through un- 
explored jungle which had to be hacked down to make a 
passage. On the way they met Mexican jaguars which were 
taller than a man—also boa-constrictors (height not given). 
Even the marines might lift their eyebrows! 





Mater Pulchrior 


The paths of a parent are beset with snares. If you are 
slack and negligent your family’s resentment is only 
natural; and if you are hardworking and solicitous your 
children develop inferiority complexes—so they have you 
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both ways. Miss ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPorTTs has therefore 
chosen an only too topical theme in treating of a valiant 
mother who unwittingly becomes the rival of her child; 
and The Gallant Heart (Rich AND Cowan, 7/6) is actually 
divided into two rather discrepant halves: the first portray- 
ing the heroic fight of a penniless Devonshire girl who faces 
life with a disinherited farmer much older than herself, 
the second depicting the far more crushing psychological 
problems that confront the invincible Leah when her 
daughters are grown up and her material difficulties well- 
nigh surmounted. It is hard to say why the first part of an 
unusually interesting and vital story is so much better 
than the second. Perhaps it is difficult to credit the 
passion aroused by Leah the Amazon in her daughter’s 
unprepossessing suitor. But 
it would probably be truer 
to admit that in plunging 
the household into a some- 
what Aischylean finale their 
creator has got a trifle out 
of her depth. 


Big Business 

Sir ArTutur pu Cros has 
discharged more than one 
useful function in Wheels of 
Fortune (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 
10,6). For example, he has 
told the history of the found- 
ing and development of the 
vast bievele industry and he 
has once and for all given to 
ROBERT WILLIAM THOMSON 
the honour of being the first 
man to discover “ the principle 
of the pneumatic tyre.” While 
millions of us to-day are 
familiar with the name of 
Dun Lop few of us have heard 
of THomson, and though no 
one would wish to depreciate 
the services of JoHxn Boyp 
Dun op in the development of 
tyres, it is well that THom- 
SON’s name should, as it were, 
be placed indelibly upon the 
map. Sir ARTHUR, in this most carefully-compiled volume, 
has shown clearly how greatly his father’s business instinct 
and generous outlook upon human nature helped in creating 
an enormous industry. The record of these achievements 
is told here with a liberal recognition of those who, in one 
way or another, helped to make the undertaking so vastly 
successful. The book is lavishly illustrated. 


Crime and Art 

Praise be to the writers of detective fiction who can be 
amusing as well as astute! In The Stoneware Monkey 
(HoppER AND Sroventon, 7/6) Mr. Austry FREEMAN 
does not hesitate to pull the legs of people who can believe 
in a person who talks like this: “Represents! It doesn’t 
represent anything. What I aim at is harmony- 
rhythm—the concords of abstract colour.” The author, in 
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“Well, so long, Wilkinson— the 
is coming from No. 8 and there’s 
Dance Band from No. 14.” 
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common with most of his kind, invites the reader to turn 
amateur detective, and produces a sculptor who suffers from 
arsenical poisoning which may have been administered by 
his wife or a fellow-craftsman who shared the studio. The 
poisoned man is saved by doctors but disappears later; 
and burned bones with traces of arsenic are discovered in 
his firing-furnace. That is all that a reviewer can be 
allowed to say, except that the author leads his readers 
so far up the garden-path, then a little bit further and then 
back again. He has written an excellent book as usual. 


Excessive Altruism 


Not for the first time Mr. Francis BEEDING has taken 
Geneva for his stage, and in 
He Could Not Have Slipped 
(HoppDER AND STOUGHTON, 
7/6) he ha. brought a well. 
selected assortment of v:s‘tors 
to that scene of many activ. 
ities Too often the char. 
acters in thrilling stories of 
this kind belong to stock types, 
but José Pereira, *‘ High Com- 
missioner for Refugees,” is 
at once an original and _ in. 
teresting creation. Pereira 
is an idealist who finds no 
difficulty in persuading him. 
self that the end justifies the 
means, and we all know how 
troublesome and dangerous 
such people can be. Mr. 
BEEDING has also provided us 
with a couple of plausible 
scoundrels, and then, to coun- 
terbalance them, has allowed 
his most sensible Inspector 
Martin trom Scotland Yard 
to dea: with their machina- 


tions. This is an acceptable 
addition to the BErEDING 
collection. 


Symphony Concert 
a good American 


Though Mr. Punch has not 

hitherto referred in his pages 

to the new Who’s Who and the new Whitaker’s Almanack, 

he has of course already had occasion to refer to them in 

his office. To any reader still unprovided with these 

invaluable works he offers the reminders that no library 

should be without them and that they are more full 

than ever of information that is nowhere else so con- 
veniently summarised. 








Marxism 





THEIR talk went on and on above my head, 
And it was silent comfort to recall 

What semi-scientific schoolbooks said: 
That hot air rises. Which explained it all. 
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